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In what may be considered his preliminary chapter, "English Back- 
ground," the relations of the Colony to the English officials are briefly 
but critically considered. Of course, Virginia was only one of the 
provinces of the realm, and the same governmental machinery operated 
on other colonies as well. 

In his second chapter, entitled "The Governor," Dr. Flippin makes 
himself very interesting. He goes into detail for the very good reason 
that the governor was the center around which the whole colonial sys- 
tem revolved. This does not mean that the governor was an autocrat, 
for in most instances he was content to play the part of a mere figure- 
head, though in the cases of positive characters like Culpepper and 
Alexander Spotswood the governor was tempted by his apparent power 
to dominate affairs, with the inevitable result of dissensions and domes- 
tic turmoil. The chapter on "The Council," though not as minute or 
extended as the chapter on the governor, is perhaps more interesting. 
This body which shared with the governor in all his authority as an 
executive, a branch of the legislature, and a supreme court, constituted 
at the same time a kind of personal link between the English governor 
and the Virginia house of burgesses. For while its members were 
appointed by the authorities in England, they were selected from the 
body of the people of Virginia. 

Of the remaining chapters of Dr. Flippin's work, we may truthfully 
say that they contain so much valuable information that no one will 
hereafter have the hardihood to write of Virginia without making some 
reference to their excellent contents. 

It is not surprising that about a work of so much detail some criti- 
cisms may be advanced. There is a lack of defmiteness in some 
places, and Dr. Flippin's figures and references are not always accurate. 
Sometimes some of his statements need decided modification. 

The work has an excellent bibliography and index. 

Lyon G. Tyler. 

William and Mary College. 

The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies. By Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr. With an introduction by Charles M. Andrews. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 492.) 

This monograph is a study of an institution little understood and 
never before comprehensively presented, and will be welcomed by all 
students of colonial history. 
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According to Professor Bond, the quit rent "was really a feudal 
payment from freeholders whose tenure was in free and common 
socage." As such it roused opposition throughout the colonies. Part 
of this opposition was based on the colonial theory that the tenure of 
land should be free; part from objection to the use to which the pro- 
ceeds of the rent were put; and part came from the actual financial 
burden. 

Professor Bond has, from an examination of all available sources, 
with infinite care and thoroughness, unravelled the complexities of 
the quit-rent problem in each of the English colonies in America. In 
the corporate colonies of New England the rent was never collected, 
and the ill-advised attempt of Andros showed the impossibility of 
such an undertaking. Nor was there much better success in the pro- 
prietary grants in New England. Better results, however, attended 
the collections in the Culpepper-Fairfax grant in Northern Neck, 
Virginia, owing to the tact of Fairfax, but the proprietaries of the 
Granville grant in North Carolina had a stormy time. The pro- 
prietaries of New Jersey roused great opposition by their unsuccessful 
attempts at collection. In Pennsylvania and Maryland quit rents 
proved a profitable source of revenue — from Maryland the returns 
were as high as £9,000 in 1759 and averaged over £5,000 from 1753. 
In the royal provinces, with the exception of New York, quit rents 
provided an important and valuable source of revenue. 

The total income from all the colonies, averaging £19,000 at the 
time of the Revolution, was large enough to find a place in the esti- 
mates of the English exchequer. Its importance lay in the use to 
which it might be put — freeing royal officials from the control of the 
colonial assemblies, meeting emergencies for which the colonies would 
not or could not appropriate monies, and attempting to bring about a 
more uniform system of land tenure. 

Not the least valuable part of Professor Bond's book is his chapter on 
"British Control of Quit Rents," where the system for collection and 
supervision by the government is described. As in so many of the 
schemes prepared for colonial control, a good system was established, 
which lapsed largely through inefficient administrators. An exception 
was William Blathwaite, auditor general from 1660-1717, who organ- 
ized an excellent system and administered it with wisdom and sympathy 
for the colonies. 

Everett Kimball. 

Smith College. 



